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FOLKLORE AND PATRIOTISM.* 

TN the year 1874, when the new German University of Strass- 
■•• burg was inaugurated, the Faculty of that institution 
sent to the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, the following 
dedicatory message: Literis et Patrice. Bismarck at once re- 
plied : Patriae et Literis. It was natural that he, the ever faith- 
ful statesman, should at all times consider the welfare of the 
State above anything else. Whether the emphasis which he 
placed on Patriotism was intended to indicate only his own point 
of view, or whether he meant also to imply a criticism of the 
University professors, may be of no consequence to us; but the 
question in what manner and measure a scholar should, or can 
at all, practice patriotism, is one of real interest to us in Amer- 
ica, and especially to American professors and teachers. The 
question is, indeed, frequently dealt with in newspapers and club 
meetings, in public speeches and private conversations; and we 
find that, on the one hand, professors are given to understand in 
no uncertain voice that they had better limit their attention to 
their chosen calling, and only too frequently men who did not 
heed this warning have become the victims of their zeal for re- 
form. But, on the other hand, the voice of public conscience has 
nothing but scorn and censure for the apathy and indifference 
and self-effacing modesty or timidity of those who by reason of 
their mental training ought to be the leaders of national thought. 
For patriotism is not only a legitimate instinct of every healthy 
human being; it is the sacred duty of every citizen. And it is 
clear that, as a man and a citizen, the scholar has the right and 
the moral obligation, as much as any other man, to take a keen, 
active interest in questions of public welfare. But the question 
may be: how can he, as a student and a teacher, manifest any 

*Phi Beta Kappa Address, delivered at Northwestern University, June, 1906. 
The article in its present form is an extension of ^■^ Herder and the Volkslied,** Bulletin 
of the Washington University Association, No. 3, p. 101 ff, reprinted by permission 
of the Association. 
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special patriotism in his own daily work ? Science means know- 
ledge, knowledge of the truth; the search for truth is the one 
object of all scientific endeavour, and truth must rule supreme in 
the class-room. No motive or purpose, however praiseworthy in 
itself, can be admitted into research or teaching that would cause 
a deviation from truth. The historian, for instance, ceases to 
be a historian and becomes a story-teller, if, contrary to his own 
best knowledge, he tells us anything but the plain truth about 
our own country. To be sure, that may be a very difficult thing 
to do. The element of personal equation, of patriotic bias, is 
hard to eliminate ; indeed, one of our foremost historians, Morse 
Stephens, says that it is impossible, and that, therefore, no man 
ought to undertake to write the history of his own people. This 
may be — I think it is — an exaggerated statement; we might aa 
well say that parents can never know their children or that 
friends cannot form a correct opinion of each other. The tempta- 
tion to distorted, partisan treatment may be strong; but a man 
of natural honesty and of good historical training should, never- 
theless, be able to explore and to teach the history of his own 
country truthfully. In any case, that and that alone, is his duty 
as a scholar. And the same holds good, mutatis mutandis, in 
every department of scientific endeavor. 

Is there, then, in scholarly work, no room at all for the mani- 
festation of patriotism ? Indeed, there is. Only it depends up- 
on what we call patriotism. Is it the barbarous, destructive de- 
sire to hurt someone else, or is it the ill-directed attempt to help 
one's o'wTi party by trickery and fraudulent procedure, which has 
found its classical expression in that famous, infamous saying: 
"Our country right or wrong?" Scholarship can have nothing 
to do with that spurious patriotism which indulges and easily 
exhausts itself in vicious destructiveness or in dishonesty, pri- 
vate or public. But if patriotism means honest, productive work 
for the uplifting and the happiness of the race, if he is a good 
patriot who does his own appointed work and duty conscien- 
tiously and efficiently, be it whatever it may, in peace or war, in 
commerce, trade, profession or handiwork then the true scholar's 
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work is public service indeed. And we may even say that, while 
from an ethical point of view his work stands no higher than 
that of any other man who does his duty well, it is probably true 
that, as a matter of real value to the nation, the scholar's work 
stands supreme, for all success, all progress of the race, depends 
upon the acquisition of new facts and true principles. 

But, it has been asked, are there really all the new results 
which a scholar may bring to light, of actual value to any one ? 
Do not some investigators waste time and energy on the explora- 
tion of matters so remote or nugatory that no human being will 
ever be benefited by their work ? 

This question, it seems to me, is legitimate; no branch of 
human endeavor should, in the long run, engage the attention of 
sane and serious men, that is not going to bear some good fruit 
for mankind. And it is also true that an outsider may well be 
pardoned if at times he finds it difficult to detect the remotest 
promise of fertility in the field which some men choose to cul- 
tivate. 

However, when we think of the wonderful results which the 
study of physics and chemistry and entomology, of Oriental and 
Germanic philology has been yielding in recent years, no just- 
minded man will be inclined to smile at the scholar who spends 
his life on the study of a mosquito, or on the deciphering of an 
Assyrian or Babylonian epitaph, or on the Indo-European verse 
rhythm. We must realize the fact that even the most hopelessly 
disconnected and seemingly most insignificant details may in 
time and in their true light group themselves into important 
evidence for far-reaching conclusions. 

And thus, even if he himself can, at the moment, see no such 
promise in his subject, the student of Chemistry and Physics 
may at all times rejoice in the idea that by his work the life of 
man will be made safer and more enjoyable, while the student of 
the humanities, of history and literature, of ethics or esthetics, 
may feel that even when he does have to spend considerable time 
on the history of a short vowel in Etruscan, or if, in a psycho- 
logical laboratory, he tries to discern a sensation of rhythm in 
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the ticking of a clock, in one way or another his work will help 
to make life more worth living, to give it its own specific value 
as human life, distinct from mere animal existence. 

It is, then, with full recognition of the verdict of the learned 
profession, which has always insisted on the intrinsic value of 
truth regardless of its immediate applicability, and with only the 
common sense observation that naturally some subjects bear a 
more immediate, vital relation to important questions of life, 
that I should like to speak to you of the study of Folklore as one 
which happily would appeal both to the scholar and to the 
patriot. 

Folklore is a part of ethnology, the study of nations and races. 
The word was coined in England, some fifty years ago, to des- 
ignate what had so far been called popular or vulgar antiquities, 
popular traditions, popular poetry, and the like. It had then, 
and it still has, much of the vagueness and suggestiveness of the 
word lore itself. It means the lore, the wisdom of the people, as 
it expresses itself in their habitual daily life. It has been used on 
the one hand, especially in Germany, in a broader sense, like the 
German Volkshunde, as referring to the more external features 
of life as well, to the daily doings of the people, to their trades 
and tools, their houses and clothing and ornaments, their eat- 
ing and drinking — to what we call the realities. But more re- 
cently, and in England from the outset, there has been a tend- 
ency to limit it more especially to the emotional and ethical life, 
as it crops out in popular beliefs and superstitions, in customs 
and plays, in the celebration of home and public festivals 
throughout the year and throughout life, from the cradle to the 
grave, in proverbs and legends, in tales and in song. 

This limitation is simply a matter of convenient and neces- 
sary division of labor. For the man who studies the various 
types of house and village structure, of plows and wagons and 
other implements cannot easily record and classify and judge 
competently all the motives and elements of old traditions and 
legends and folksongs. 
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Yet the modern folklorist, while he may be a specialist only 
in some lines of study, must gather the results of the various dis- 
ciplines which throw light on the life of the people, just as the 
philosopher must be familiar with the results of many branches 
of research. 

Folklore, in this comprehensive sense, as the gathering up of 
all rays from different quarters, all focussed on the life of the 
people, developed fully only in recent years, among men of hardly 
more than a generation ago, notably among men like the brothers 
Grimm and Mannhardt and, later on, Keinhardt Kohler and 
Sophus Bugge and Schrader. Incidental contributions to the 
study of their own and of foreign folk had, of course, been made, 
centuries ago, by travelers and historians, as, for instance, among 
the ancients, by Herodotus and Tacitus, and by many medieval 
and later compilers of proverbs and chap-books and ballads. 

But the intense and systematic study began in the second 
half of the eighteenth century in Germany, and it was devoted 
more especially to the Folksong. To be sure, Germany really 
took up and developed scientifically what had been practised 
more as a pastime and in a somewhat amateurish fashion in Eng- 
land. 

In England, Addison in his Spectator had called attention to 
the beauty and poetic value of some of the old English ballads, 
particularly the ballad of the Chevy Chase, and soon a number 
of collections of such ballads appeared. The most important of 
them all was that published by Thomas Percy under the title of 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of old heroic bal- 
lads, songs and other pieces of our earlier poets, chiefly of the 
lyric kind, together with some few of later date. Percy lived 
from 1729 to 1811, belonged to a tradesman's family, studied at 
Cambridge, became Dean of Carlisle in 1778 and Bishop of 
Dromore in 1782. 

Bishop Percy — so he is now commonly quoted — but in real- 
ity many years before he became Bishop, Percy had got hold of 
an old folio manuscript containing some 200 ballads in the hand- 
writing of the first half of the 17th century, and in 1765 he 
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printed it together with a large number of other songs, partly 
taken from the Samuel Pepys collection at Cambridge, and 
partly gathered by himself with the help of friends all over 
England. 

Percy has been severely criticized by later scholars, such as 
Professors Child, Kittredge, Hales, and Fumivall, for the lib- 
erty which he took with his material, and his texts are indeed 
quite unreliable, as is shown by a comparison with the folio 
which he found and which was published in 1867 (in 3 vols.) 
by Hales and Fumivall. 

But it should not be forgotten that for his time Percy's 
edition with all its inaccuracies, its alterations, and adaptations, 
was probably more useful than an exact reprint would have been. 
It became very popular in England. There are four editions of 
the book during Percy's lifetime, and eight new prints appeared 
later. 

As Percy kept leaving out some of the old and adding some 
new material in every subsequent edition, it was a very meri- 
torious piece of work which Professor Schrader, then at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg, did some fifteen years ago, 1899-1893, when 
he gave us a collective edition of all the material contained in 
the various Percy prints. 

However, great as the popularity of Bishop Percy's Reliques 
was in England, it was nothing as compared with the enormous 
influence which the book immediately began, and for a quarter 
of a century, indeed until recent times, continued to exercise in 
Germany. 

German literature, as you are aware, was then entering upon 
its second period of efflorescence. Klopstock, Wieland, Lessing, 
were already at the height of their fame; young Goethe was 
soon to experience the first deepening of his nature at Strass- 
burg; Herder was publishing his Fragmcnte uber die neuere 
deutsclie Literatur. The period is justly called classical because 
of the intrinsic excellence of its productions. One shoiild not, 
as some writers do, understand the word classical as referring to 
a strong preponderance of classical antiquity. It is true that in 
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the eighteenth century, especially with and through Winckel- 
mann and Leasing, the Greek became a strong factor in the con- 
sciousness of every German man of letters; but classical an- 
tiquity was only one of many factors and sources of inspiration. 
It was scarcely the primary one; else, national folklore would 
hardly have become a favorite topic of the period. The fact is 
that the life of a cultivated German of the 18th century was 
very complete; it was teeming with important political and lit- 
erary issues and interests. 

In philosophy and literature, English influence was para- 
mount. English philosophy came to the Continent by way of 
France whose scholars and writers, Maupertuis, D'Alembert, 
Diderot, Voltaire, and Eousseau, developed with characteristic 
frankness the theories of Deism, and, especially Maupertuis, of 
evolution. Maupertuis was almost the earliest genuine forerun- 
ner of Darwin, as Professor Lovejoy seems to me to have shown 
in an essay on "Some 18th Century Evolutionists," in Popular 
Science Monthly, July-August, 1904. 

But the Germans were also getting more and more familiar 
with the English authors themselves, and also with Northern, 
Scandinavian, literature. They felt with deep satisfaction the 
pulse beat of a kindred blood in the elemental vigor of Shakes- 
peare, and in the impassioned and so congenially vague and hazy 
songs of Macpherson, in the Edda and the Sagas and the Roempe- 
Viser telling of the Teutonic gods and of adventures on the 
shores and storm-lashed waters of their own North Sea and Bal- 
tic. English seemed like a German dialect, especially to the 
North Germans, and German itself a provincial outgrowth of 
the Scandinavian tongues; Shakespeare, the Edda, everything 
Germanic, in fact, everything Northern, including the Celtic, 
was considered a part of the national pan-Germanic literature. 
Milton was translated by Bodmer and imitated by Klopstock; 
Dryden, Pope, Addison and Steele, Sterne, strangely enough a 
favorite of Lessing's, along with Richardson, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Collins, Locke, and Hume. Blair and quite especially 
Young were read and partly translated and very much discussed 
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in Germany, not only in the printed literature, but also in the 
private correspondence of the time. 

And besides all these literary influences we must think of 
the stirring political events and the vital social problems of that 
eighteenth century: Frederick's victory over Austria; the dis- 
integration of the old German empire, and the violent shifting of 
interest to the North; countries, communities, families, divided 
in their sympathies between the old and the new, as many of 
you remember from your study of Goethe's Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit; the awakening of a new national spirit; and the painful 
sight of German princes selling their own people to England to 
be deported as soldiers far across the ocean; the anxiety with 
which the events of the American Kevolution were watched, the 
government's frowning on any expression of sympathy with the 
rebellious colonists, for fear of arousing the ill-will of England, 
yet many of the people siding bravely with the cause of liberty, 
while trembling, at the same time, for the fate of their deported 
children; — and then the general unrest in France, culminating 
in the Eevolution, the enthusiasm for that movement, and later 
the war with France. Truly, those were momentous events. 

And yet in that age of enlightened despotism there was no 
room for the realization of all that inner life of the individual 
citizen, or rather, subject. The weight of State authority, per- 
sonified in the monarch, lay heavily on every mind and crushed 
any idea of active initiative or independent participation in the 
conduct of public affairs. It was natural, then, that under this 
imbearable repression, many of the best minds in Germany gave 
themselves up to morbid introspectiveness and to hypersensitive 
individualism and subjectivism on the one hand, and to an 
equally sentimental national feeling of panteutonic blood rela- 
tionship, and of racial and universal brotherhood. It is well 
known how skillfully Napoleon later used and abused this newly 
awakened spirit of nationality against statehood. 

Thus a book like Bishop Percy's Reliques of Anciefit English 
Poetry found just the right soil in Germany ; and the right time 
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brought forth, as it so often does, the right man to serve as its 
mouthpiece. 

This man — we have already mentioned him — was Johann 
Gottfried Herder, 1744-1803. As a matter of literary tradition 
that still survives in our histories of literature. Herder is con- 
sidered one of the classical poets of Germany. This is not cor- 
rect. As a poet or prose writer. Herder is not the equal of many 
a man who is not called a classical author. But as a manysided 
scholar, as a profound thinker, as an inspiring teacher of Ger- 
many, and of mankind. Herder must indeed be counted among 
the greatest. Without going too far into details, it may be of 
interest to see how this man whose vast horizon embraced the 
whole history of the human mind, came to devote so much loving 
attention to folklore, and in particular, how he came to give us 
his epoch making collection of popular songs. First we mention 
two motives of personal and emotional experience. 

Herder's father was a school teacher and organist in a little 
town, Mohrungen, far out in Eastern Prussia. The atmosphere 
was quite uninspiring; but the boy received, from early child- 
hood on, instruction in music, especially in church music, and 
every evening the whole family would gather in the sitting room, 
to close the day with a choral song, a hymn. Now it is a fact 
which is not yet sufficiently realized in our hand-books of litera- 
ture that the German church hymn, in its austere simplicity and 
its true-heartedness, forms a most important part of the best 
popular literature of the land. Young Herder soon knew all 
these hymns by heart, texts and melodies. He loved them ; there 
was in his own nature that same tendency toward the serious, the 
sublime, rather than the light or graceful. There is but little 
humor, and as Haym rightly says, there is not a drop of frivol- 
ity in the man. The other, more direct impulse came from the 
girl whom he loved and married, from Caroline Flachsland, his 
faithful helpmeet in all his work throughout his life and even 
beyond. Here, as often, a large share of what the man has done 
should really be credited to his wife. Herder had met Caroline 
at Darmstadt, on his way to Strassburg, in 1770, and in his let- 
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ters to her from Strassburg he liked to send her some bits of 
poetry, preferably love poetry of course, not of his own, usually, 
but any poems that seemed to him to express his own sentiments 
or mood. This, as Haym also points out, is quite characteristic 
of the man. Goethe, in similar circumstances, produced the 
most charming love poems of is own; Herder, with his deeper, 
truer love, and with all his fine sensitiveness and poetic receptive- 
ness, was yet not poet enough thus to give utterance to his own 
feelings. So he read and revelled in the poetry of other men, 
and he would copy and send to his love, or call her attention 
to, whatever appealed to him especially. 

These poems, together with some others of her own choice, 
Caroline copied neatly into a plain copy-book. From the color 
of its cover it has been called the silver book, das silberne Buch, 
and it became the foundation of Herder's great collection, the 
Volkslieder. Constantly enlarged and repeatedly modified in 
character, the collection was first prepared for publication in 
1773; the printing, however, proceeded but slowly, and in 1775 
Herder withdrew the manuscript from the press again, because 
the views on popular poetry which he had in the meantime ex- 
pressed in his Fragmente and Kritische Waelder had been 
fiercely attacked by Nicolai and others, and because other inter- 
ests were now engaging his attention. In 1778 and 1779, after 
more material had been added, the collection was finally pub- 
lished, in two volumes, and after Herder's death a new edition 
was prepared, chiefly by Caroline (1807) under the title Stim- 
men der Voelker in Liedern (Voices of the Nations in Song) 
The work is, however, usually quoted under its first and more 
appropriate name, though it should be said, in justice to Caro- 
line, that Herder himself had apparently wanted to change the 
name, as may be seen from notes and directions left by him. 

But even more important, perhaps, in the long run was the 
fact that Herder approached the whole subject in a new spirit. 
The English had not troubled themselves at all about the spirit, 
the point of view, or with theories on folksong. With the prac- 
tical common sense of the Anglo-Saxon they had simply col- 
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leeted and published whatever they got hold of, and their 
collections had been read and enjoyed naively, as old and new 
curiosities with which even a cultivated man might well spend a 
pleasant hour of idleness. Some of the old ballads had been 
highly praised by Addison in his Spectator; but on the whole 
the collectors themselves had hardly known what to think or 
say of them. Even Bishop Percy, in the later editions of his 
Reliques, lost faith in his old ballads; he left out some of the 
interesting ones, as being too crude, and instead added some in- 
different poems of later writers; so had also Ambrose Philipps 
done before him, while Dodsley's large collection, in 6 volumes, 
was a very promiscuous, indifferent affair at the outset. 

The Germans, on the other hand, regarded these collections 
not as popular poetry, but as a part of English national litera- 
ture, similar to their minnesongs. Lessing, to be sure, like Ad- 
dison in England, knew very well the value of popular literature ; 
but he was busy with other things, and only incidentally com- 
mented on the poetic qualities of "common songs" and of "chap- 
books." It was Herder who took the motive up systematically, 
and it is interesting to watch the evolution of his views. It is, 
however, not easy to follow him closely. Herder does not, like 
Lessing, proceed deliberately, step by step, from argument to 
argument, in unbroken continuity of thought. Herder rushes 
forward, a passionate, revolutionary reformer; he sees intui- 
tively, he states dogmatically, he demands assent, and not un- 
like the Volkslied itself, he likes to dwell on the salient points 
only, jumping abruptly from one to the other, and the rich 
imagery of his diction often obfuscates, obscures, rather than il- 
lumines his thought. One has to read Herder much and care- 
fully, in order to be able to translate his poetical style into plain 
modern terms of history and psychology. Besides Herder was 
very sensitive to criticism, and a number of statements in his 
later work and in his second editions are either ironical al- 
together, or reluctant concessions to his critics. 

And, moreover, the subject itself is a complex one. Even at 
the present day no one definition of a Volkslied is generally ac- 
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cepted; the most diverging views have been and are still held 
to-day by the various writers. Some people say that the true 
folksong is the product of the collective poetic genius of a peo- 
ple ; there is not, there never was any one author, one poet who 
composed it; it just grew among the people, as the trees grow 
in the woods. And, they will say, this certain or uncertain 
something, the Volhsgeist, the popular spirit, has a fine, an un- 
erring sense of poetry; only the genuine, the true, appeals to it 
and is allowed to find expression in the people's own literature. 
Consequently, every genuine folksong is necessarily a poetic gem. 
Others, on the contrary, say there is no such thing as a col- 
lective poetic production, that every poem is necessarily the work 
of some one author. We may not know his name, or he may be 
an otherwise obscure person, but whether he is known or un- 
known to a few students of literature, makes no difference — the 
people at large never care for the author's name. Hie naive 
reader does not look at the name of the author of his book; he 
looks at the title, and he just reads his book and enjoys its con- 
tents as a reality. So it is also with a song; if the people like 
it, they will sing it, without asking for the name of the author. 
A folksong, Yolkslied, then, is simply a song which has become 
popular, volkstiimlich, and as there are good, bad and indif- 
ferent people, so also good, bad and indifferent songs may become 
popular; the so-called popular spirit (Volksgeist) is a non- 
entity, for after all a people consists simply of a number of in- 
dividuals ; it is not a unit. You will agree that this second view 
of folksong is a good deal more plausible; only, as still others 
have pointed out, collective poetic production, or rather a sort of 
joint authorship under a common impulse is not an impossibil- 
ity, as we see from the Schnadahiipfel, in Tyrol and Bavaria, 
which the peasants improvise together on festive occasions, each 
contributing what the spirit may move him to furnish on the 
spur of the moment. Also social psychology tells us that a 
people is indeed more than just a number of individuals, that a 
crowd, a community, has its own collective mind, apart from the 
individual minds of its constituents, though, of course, it can 
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manifest itself only through the latter, the individuals. And as 
to the taste of the people, we may agree with Goethe, when in a 
letter of 1797, I think, he says, in substance: In matters of art 
the people will easily be satisfied with whatever they get; but 
they will invariably choose the better, if they can have it. Such 
and similar questions are still under consideration, when a defini- 
tion of the VolJcslied is attempted. What, then, were Herder's 
views on this matter ? 

Herder's starting point is not a philanthropic or democratic 
interest in the common people; and indeed it is not at all the 
popular, the common folk's common song that is most essential 
to him; but in his studies as a literary historian and critic he 
comes to the conclusion that true poetry could arise and flourish 
only under the most archaic, primitive conditions. It is the 
old, the prehistoric, the primeval that appeals to him. 

At this point, his views on literature are closely interwoven 
with his explanation of the origin of language, as set forth in 
his prize essay, Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache, and indicated 
earlier in his Fragmente. In the golden youthful age of human- 
ity, he says, in substance, when human language was only just 
evolving, every utterance was the echo of reality in the mind of 
primitive man ; it was his direct reaction by way of sound, upon 
the impressions from without ; it was therefore the organic, true 
reflex of nature. And, like all nature, like the whole universe, 
it was rhythmical ; it easily became melodious and rose to a real 
song. Thus poetry is the mother tongue of humanity.* 

But, says Herder, after this first golden age of poetry, there 
came, with the gradual development of articulate speech, less 
rhythmical and less melodious, the age of prose, and finally that 
of philosophy. The power of direct organic utterance vanished 
away more and more ; it may still be found in modem times ; but 
it is no longer common, it is rare, as man has been forced away 
from Nature by the conditions of civilized life. In the main, the 
so-called poetry of to-day is something artificial, spurious; it 

♦This was orig-inally an apirfu of Hamanti's; it has since been repeated mis- 
understanding-ly by many a writer on the history o( literature. 
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lacks the organic truth, the firm directness of the utterance of 
olden times and of uncivilized nations. 

This view is, as you see, a mixture of biological, anthro- 
pological and psychological speculations which are rather plaus- 
ible — and of a poetic fancy that is somewhat unhistorical. The 
illusion is, that the oldest peoples of whom we have literary rec- 
ords left, are also the most primitive, and that the inner life of 
the less civilized peoples of to-day is tangibly or at all necessarily 
in more true accord with Nature than that of civilized people. 
In reality, in any investigation on primeval man, even the most 
savage peoples of to-day should be quoted with much caution, 
and Herder's jump from prehistoric man into the poetry of the 
Hebrews, the Greeks and Romans, or even the old Teutons, 
Slavs or Finns, was decidedly a salto mortale; but it finally 
landed him among the uncivilized peoples and the common folk 
of to-day, and so it explained the curious fact — which had puz- 
zled the English collectors — that some good poetry should be 
found circulating among the peasants, the uneducated classes. 

In 1771, when he wrote his Kritische Waelder, he himself 
had experienced more of the realities of life as well as of litera- 
ture. On his journey from Riga to Nantes, so he tells us, he 
had read Ossian on board the ship, in a storm and shipwreck, in 
the midst of the great Northland scenery itself. This, at least, 
is Herder's own version of the story; it is probably not quite 
correct ; the book which he may have read was not Ossian ; but 
the very fact that he afterwards liked to remember and to relate 
his experience in this way, is none the less interesting and it 
again is quite characteristic of the man. Young Goethe, in a 
storm at sea, would have shouted with joy, or if the thing be- 
came too violent, he would have stood in reverential awe before 
the elements, and the result would have been a mighty song to 
old Father Ocean. Herder, the literary enthusiast, holds fast to 
his book; he reads Ossian, and his vivid realization of the har- 
mony between song and scenery broadens his conception of the 
range of poetry. 

In 1771 he had also read Percy's Reliques, and he had been 
gathering more and more folksong material himself. And now 
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he speaks less of the primeval origin and more of the actual char- 
acter of poetry; it must be a true, direct expression of self un- 
der any given condition, primitive or highly developed ; his folk- 
song, then, from being the organic reflex of things in primitive 
humanity becomes the expression of the individual as shaped by 
his time and his nationality. 

We see then how with Herder the idea of the popular, the 
folksong element develops incidentally, but naturally, out of the 
true, the genuine, be it primeval or national. That which comes 
from the heart of the people and voices its throbs and longings, 
will naturally again appeal to the whole people; it will be un- 
derstood and loved by all, and on the wings of song it will spread 
all over the land. 

Through Bishop Percy and Herder, both clergymen, the in- 
terest in popular poetry became well nigh universal in Germany. 

The Storm and Stress group and the Sentimentalists both 
began to glorify the Volk, the genuine Volk ; the former saw in 
it the source of all sound strength and originality; the latter 
liked to appeal to it, in their prefaces, as their highest arbiter 
elegantiarum. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the Romanticists, Ar- 
nim and Brentano, published their beautiful collection, Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, and in the wake of the Eomantic move- 
ment the Brothers Grimm, the founders of Germanic Philology, 
laid a broader foundation for the study of folklore in the mod- 
ern sense, by their collection of fairy tales and by their study of 
Germanic Mythology, Germanic legends and German customary 
laws. 

Gradually, about the middle of the century, all the other 
European nations began likewise to develop the study of folk- 
lore as a special discipline. A Folklore Society was organized in 
England in 1867 and a special periodical was devoted to its pur- 
poses, now published under the name of the Folklore Journal. 

In France, also, the study was organized and carried on vig- 
orously under the leadership of a special journal Melusine. In 
fact everywhere, in Italy, Spain, in the ISrorthern countries, in 
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Eussia, Finland, in Greece and Eoumania, the life of the com- 
mon people is being studied industriously; publications of 
tradizioni populari, of Contes populaires, of Volkviser and so 
forth forming a large part of the annual philological output. I 
notice that the last report on Germanic Philology, the German- 
istische Jahresbericht for 1903, mentions no less than 175 publi- 
cations on Volksdichtung, 131 on Sagenkunde, 213 under Volks- 
kunde; that is, 518 publications, many of them of several vol- 
umes each, for one year, besides a number of publications under 
Mythology, Law, Antiquities, and Dialects, which might as well 
have been quoted under Volkskunde, Folklore. 

Now, in conclusion, we may ask of what consequence, of 
what real use is all this study of Folklore ? We cannot enumer- 
ate in detail all its evident advantages; nor shall we have time 
to vitalize our statements, as it were, by concrete illustrations. 
But it is easy to see that all the various branches of study which 
help to throw light on the life of the people, — the study of art 
and architecture, of literature, of law, religion, ethics, — would be 
quite incomplete, if they were to ignore the life and work of the 
people, that from its study they all derive many helpful sugges- 
tions in regard to their deepest problems. 

It is evident that wise, economic and political administration 
and legislation will not pass by the organic growth of old in- 
bred popular customs, views, and preferences. 

Let us just consider for a few moments longer the one branch 
of Folklore with which the whole movement began, the study of 
the folksong, seemingly one of the fields from which a practical 
man, so called, would not expect rich returns. 

In what way has England, or Germany, — of Germany here 
I, of course, can speak with more positiveness, — ^been benefited 
by the study of the Folksong? 

In the first place, it is clear that through it a great deal of 
truly beautiful literature has been unearthed and placed at the 
disposal of everyone, — ^poetry which would otherwise have been 
known within certain provinces only and might soon have been 
lost entirely. For, after all, oral tradition alone is an unsafe 
means of transmission, and many a good folksong is gradually 
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forgotten, like any unwritten knowledge. And, indeed, the ac- 
quaintance with these newly discovered treasures has already 
brought, and is sure still further to bring incalculable blessings 
to the whole nation. 

The Folksong has found its way into the hearts of English 
and German poets and has vivified and deepened and enriched 
the national literature. Eobert Burns, the nature poet, did not 
owe all his inspiration to his own daily life and to living nature. 
It is now sure that he as well as men like Wordsworth owed a 
great deal to literary suggestions, and Robert Burns is unthink- 
able without the Folksong. 

The influence of Percy's Reliques on German Literature has 
recently been followed up somewhat in detail by Mr. E. M. Boyd, 
in the Modern Language Quarterly. Boyd records twenty-one 
ballads of Percy's that have been translated into or closely imi- 
tated in German, some of them two, three and four times. Yet 
even Mr. Boyd's list is not yet complete, and moreover he speaks 
of the most direct influence only. The indirect influence reaches 
very much farther. Many of our best poets, Btirger, the Roman- 
ticists, Heine, Uhland, Miiller, owe their best to the folksong, 
and a large number of our finest church hymns are based di- 
rectly upon German popular songs. But not only in literature, 
but also in the practical life of the nation this study of folk- 
lore has proved and is proving very beneficial. 

The knowledge that the common people possess so much 
true wisdom of every kind, and such beautiful poetry, full of 
sound simplicity and strength and nobility of feeling, this knowl- 
edge certainly will make the educated man of to-day think with 
more respect of his fellow-men among the common people, and 
new feelings of subtler sympathy, the finest blossom of civiliza- 
tion, are at work for the common welfare of us all. 

And last, not least, the people themselves, those whose lore 
is thus being brought to light, can be and should be benefited 
by this work, though to our shame we must confess that not 
nearly enough has yet been done in this respect. This ought to 
be of particular interest to us in America, where a new unit, a 
new nation, is evolving out of the most diversified elements, that 
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ever so far as history shows, lived together in one self-governing 
commonwealth, and where it is of the greatest importance that 
we should all know each other well, so that the best and only 
the best that is in us, may be utilized and encouraged and made 
to form a constituent part of our new nationality. 

So far, the material gathered from among the people has 
been published in journals and in books loaded down with 
learned treatises and critical apparatus and historical notes. 
That is necessary and well enough for the study of folklore ; but 
it makes all this precious lore quite unavailable for the people 
themselves. A number of handy collections of the best folk- 
songs are now to be had in Germany, some in France, very few 
in England, so far as I know, and none in America. 

Altogether, our American people do not yet sing enough, 
and what they sing is not the good, old, hearty and wholesome 
folksong, but rather the pernicious catches which an unscrupu- 
lous trade is constantly throwing out upon the market, and 
which with their brazen hardness, their desolate smartness, their 
insinuating, lowering influence, work an incalculable amount of 
harm with the character, the very backbone of the people. For 
we must remember that it is the vague, unconscious, subtle in- 
fluences surrounding us which shape our lives most powerfully. 
The influence of music upon our nerve-brain apparatus is being 
studied in our psychological laboratories and is only gradually 
coming to be understood; but we all can see that it is a matter 
of no small consequence whether a man has his nature, his whole 
being and rhythm of life, tuned to the measure of some strong, 
virile, elevating ennobling melody, or whether he is made to re- 
spond to the beat of some tavern catch, a "Hot Time in the Old 
Town," or similar sickening vulgarities, against which every 
nerve, every fibre, at first protests, but which will have their way 
in the end, when forced upon us constantly, and which will, of 
course, all the more easily get the better of the poor, unresist- 
ing masses whose attention and strength are engaged in hard 
work for their daily bread, and who therefore are more open to 
all outside influences than the calm, strong, self-possessed and 
watchful man of culture. 



